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By Joseph A Is op 


Harsh Test tor Johnson 


THE NEW crisis in South 
Viet-Nsm has two linked 
meanings of ihc gravest 
tfixt. it means, first, that 
the expedi- , 
ont adopted : 
by President [ 

J o h n s o n ; 








*AI&op 


when lie sent 
Gen. Max¬ 
well Taylor 
to Saigon has 
failed abrupt¬ 
ly, decisively 
and irrevoc¬ 
ably. 

It means, 
second, that the President 
is going to have to make a 
criiplly stern choice in the 
very near future—cuite pos¬ 
sibly within ten days. The 
choice is between ordering 
really drastic steps to 
change the course of the 
Vietnamese war, or passively 
accepting an eventual de¬ 
feat which will endanger 
this country’s whole position 
as a power in th > Pacific. 

Among the it^ponsiblc 
; American policymakers, 
there is near-unanimity on 
both these points. Until 
Gen Taylor? views have 
been hoard and digested, 
however, it is fruitless to 
expect a final opinion ^rom 
the policymakers on toe 
•second point. J hey agree 
the choice stares t h e 
Government in the face, 
but they wish to near Tay¬ 
lor before deciding how the 
,choice ought (o be made. 

In the fairly breathless 
interval before the final 
decision must be taken, it 
is worth trying to see just 
what has happened, begin¬ 
ning with the failure above- 
noted. The word “failure" 
racy justifiably be used 
because the Taylor mission 
to Saigon was primarily 
intended to avoid the stern 
choice that is now called 
‘ lor. ‘ 


soon taken. All such meas¬ 
ures necessarily involved 
the direct use of American 
military power against the 
Communist N o r t h Viet¬ 
namese, in order to force 
diem to halt their aggres¬ 
sion. 

After much agonized 
debate. President Johnson 
decided to make one last 
attempt to make the war go 
bettor by other means. Gen. 
Taylor was sent to Saigon 
a s Ambassador, a n d U. 
Alexis Johnson was chosen 
r,s Taylor’s working part¬ 
ner, in the hope that the 
very best men et the Pres- 
i d e n t’s disposal could 
strengthen Gen, Nguyen 
Khaim and help him to 
hearten the South N iet- 
namese resistance to the 
Communists. 

As these words are writ¬ 
ten, the outlines of the 
post -crisis situation in 
Saigon are decidedly misty. 
But one thing is abundantly 
clc^r. The Taylor mission 
has not produced the de¬ 
sired result *— through no 
fault of Gen. Taylor’s, to be 
sure. 

T h e renewed internal 
ends in South Viet-Nam 
makes it quite certain, in 
fact, that the trend of the 
war hereafter will be 
downwards, unless some¬ 
thing bold is done to re¬ 
verse the trend. Time press¬ 
es, moreover. Another in¬ 
ternal crisis may soon in¬ 
stall a “neutralist” 
government in the South, 
thus ending the war by a 
thinl} -concealed surrender. 


to be the case, the inner 
Government debate will 
then lie between tiiore who 
are willing to run very 
heavy risks to avert the 
gigantic American defeat 
which now threatens, and 
those who think the risks 
too high and prefer ac¬ 
cepting the defeat. 

The calculations of risk 
lie vo been somewhat a; 
tered since the episode in 
the Gulf of Tonkin. The 
Chinese Communists re¬ 
sponded to the vigorous 
American action in the 
Gulf by sending into North 
Viet-Nam a few obsolete 
bombers. The obvious in¬ 
tent is to threaten retalia¬ 
tory bombing of Saigon, if 
U.S. or South Vietnamese 
aircraft again attack North 
Vietnamese targets. 

This is a serious devel¬ 
opment. But the much 
more serious development 
v,’ h i c h might have been 
expected has not occurred. 
Krjthrw the Chinese nor 
the North Vietnamese have 
redeployed their ground 
forces for swift retaliatory 
attack, in. the event of 
further use of American 
power against the North. 
Prudent- planning cannot 
ignore the possibility that a 
widened war will escalate 
to ground fighting, but the 
possibility seems somewhat 
more remote now than 
formerly. 


IN LATE winter ar.d 
early spring, the Govern¬ 
ment analysts began to »uv 
w j th increanng cm ] hasi■> 
that the war in Viet-Nam 
was going very badly it* 
deed md that it would end 
in defeat unless severe 
corrective measures were 


IN THIS situation, Gen. 
f l a y 1 o r's views are of 
enormous importance for ? 
quite simple reason The 
more timid Washington 
policymakers are beginning 
to say that South Viet Nam 
is “past saving anyway." 
ard that it is not worth 
trying to salvage the un- 
salvrr. cable. 

It Gen. Taylor shares this 
opinion, that will probably 
<*.ul the argument. Report¬ 
edly, however, Taylor most 
emphatically does not share 
this opinion. If this proves 


A M O N G T H E policy- 
makers, there is no tend¬ 
ency to be mealy-mouthed 
about the present predic¬ 
ament. If defeat in South 
Viet-Nam is passively ac¬ 
cepted, all admit that this 
defeat will be the worst 
ami most costly that the 
United States has submit¬ 
ted to in this century. The 
Asians expect us to accept 
defeat, as is proven by 
President Sukarno's recent, 
unprecedented admission 
to his Cabinet of a hardline 
communist, Njoto. 

Deciding whether to ful¬ 
fill these expectations will 
be a harsh test indeed foi 
President Johnson. liu( the 
test cannot be wished aw >y. 

p* 1964. Vhe Washington T^t C'j. 
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President, Johns*. 

IT IS NOW pretty clear 
that Pro? id on i Johnson G 
2 oing to gamble heavily on 
his own good luck in South 
Vie t :_Nam. 


}ll$ (rfWlhld 


The 
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gamble 
will consist 
i n doing 
nothing very 
drastic or 
dangerous in 
Southe ast 
Asia for an¬ 
other couple 
of months. 

Beyond 
much doubt, 
the quasi-catalepsy that cur 
tomarily overtakes the U.S 
Government in election 
years has played its role in 
the decision to take this 
; gamble. But in justice iu the 
President, it must also be 
; said that no other sort of 
decision has as yet been 
pressed for by the exceed¬ 
ingly able U.S. policy- 
makers who have long ex 
perience on the Vietnamese 
problem. 

In the abstract, it is inter¬ 
esting to speculate on what 
the President might have 
rtone —given the character of 
his election strategy — *f 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor had 
come home from Saigon to 
ur2c drastic new departures, 
in fact, however, Gen. Tay¬ 
lor did nothing of the sort. 

It will take a bit more 
time for the details of Gen. 
Taylor’s report to seep out. 
Speaking very b r o a d 1 y, 
however, th c President’s 
able Ambassador to South 
r Viet-Nam appears to have 
- made three main points. 

FIRST, being a sensible 
man, Gen. Taylor did not. 
paint the existing political 


situation in Saigon in any¬ 
thing resembling rosy col¬ 
ots. But he somewhat down¬ 
graded the impression of in¬ 
stability that recent events 
in Saigon have given to the 
world. 

SECOND, he based this 
downgrading on the ar- 
g \\ in p n t that the South 
Vietnamese army was still 
sound, in good trim, a no 
anything but ready to sur¬ 
render. The armed forces, 
he further argued, were the 
key to the political situa¬ 
tion, and continued resist¬ 
ance tlmrefore depended on 
the armed forces' will to 
resist. 
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THIRD, he recommended 
certain new American 
measures to encourage and 
invigorate the resistance 
some of which may even 
make considerable head¬ 
line s. But he refrained 
from recommending direct, 
massive reprisals against 
Communist North Viet* 
Nam, at least for the im¬ 
mediate future. 

For obvious human and 
political reasons, this ad¬ 
vice from Gen. Taylor must 
have been welcomed by the 
President. It may have 
been less welcome to cer¬ 
tain of the policymakers 
who fear that the sands of 
time are running out at an 
alarming rate in Southeast 
Asia. But these men, who 
would have supported more 
drastic recommendations 
w i t h enthusiasm, w e r e 
hardly in a position to urge 
tiie President to take steps 
more painful and con¬ 
troversial than the Pres- 
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ident’s m a n • on • the • spot 
thought needful. 

THE FACT remains that 
this is a very big gamble 
indeed, although an under¬ 
standable and a defensible 
gamble. There are several 
reasons for this. 1 o begin 
with, the intricacies of the 
armed forces, have always 
been desperately hard to 
judge. Gen. Taylor s judg¬ 
ment may he wrong, as 
other judgments have been 
wrong in the past. 

Then too, the signs at a 
minimum suggest that even 
if Gen. Taylor is right in 
all he has said, the political 
and military situations in 
South Viet-Nam are both 
deteriorating. 

Even if there is no final 
blow-up, this deterioration 
of the political - military 
base in the South will 
make* it harder and more 
risky, later on, to carry out 
• a .p-r ogram of reprisals 
against the Communist 
North. Yet if the deteriora¬ 
tion continues, the war will 
he lost in the end unless 
direct measures against the 
North are ordered. 

Finally, there is a strong 
preventi v e argument 
against putting off the evil 
dav of the really hard de¬ 
cision. T h e Communists 
and the French intelligence 
are working day and night, 
in parallel but always to¬ 
wards the same aim of 
bringing in a neutralist 
government in Saigon. A 
coup d’etat, bringing in 
such a government, will 
end the resistance. It will 
lead to direct negotiations 
with the Communists. And 
it will produce an eventual 
request to the United 
States to take home its aid 
and its military forces. 
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AFTER that, it will be 
too late to deal with the 
Communists in the North. 
The best, insurance against 
that moment ever coming 
is to take the hard decision 
to deal with the North 
without much further de¬ 
lay. But while small in¬ 
surance policies are again 
to be taken out, the big, 
derisive insurance policy is 
still being shirked as too 
costly. 

This is one of those i 
gambles, in short, that only 
history can judge. If the : 
aamhlfj fails. Evndon B. 
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At the head of the' list. 


. of course, is th.e unending, 
slowly deteriorating crisis in 
South \ jet -N p. m. Peace has 
been one of the campaign’s 
most strongly stressed 
themes; yet we may now 
be heading into a decidedly 
unpeaceful period—at least 
i if one may judge by the * 
trend of opinion among the 
policy makers now in of- 
; fice. 

In these last weeks, In 
fact, there has been a 
1 marked, close - to - dramatic 
trend toward near unanim¬ 
ity on the central point. 
All the chief parties at in- 
terest—the State and De¬ 
fense Departments, the in¬ 
telligence analysts and the 
White House staff members 
—now agree that the United 
. States cannot safely con¬ 
tinue to deal with the Viet- 


of United States money, 
men and aims. Hence the 
stark choice looms between, 
permitting the erosion to 
continue until the anti¬ 
communist resistance fi¬ 
nally collapses or taking 
extremely drastic measures 
to “change the terms of the 
problem ” 

“Changing the term.? of 
the problem” is the new in¬ 
group pnrase for changing 
the strange rules of this 
strange war—the rules that 
have permitted the Com¬ 
munist. North Vietnamese 
to mount a long and mur-* 
derous attack on So u t h 
\ iet-Nam without suffering 
any serious damage on 
their own territory in the 
north. 

LAST SPRING, the 
w hole Government gave 
serious consideration to the 
logical, if old-fashioned, 

i 






expedient of trying to halt 
the “North Vietnamese ag¬ 
gression by making the 
N 0 r t h Vietnamese pay 
through Hie nose for it. At 
that lime, in quite large 
part because of the im¬ 
pending election, this hard 
decision was deferred. Gen. 
Taylor and U. Alexis 
Johnson were then sent to 
Saigon to sec what they 
could do. 

Gen. Taylor and his team 
at least prevented, or 
helped to prevent, the 
drastic and final deteriora- ! 
tion that, many expected to 
occur this fall. But one of 
the most important factors 
in the present situation is 
the reported conviction of 
Gen. Taylor that no alter¬ 
native nov/ remains except 
to “change the terms of the 
problem.” 

Another Important fea¬ 
ture of the new situation is 
the posture of the intel¬ 
ligence analysts. Late last 
winter, the forecasters be¬ 
gan to say that all might be 
lost in Viet-Nam unless 
stern measures were 
promptly taken. In the late 
spring, however, greater 
stress hegan to hp 

given to * 

the grave possible conse¬ 
quences of stern measures 
against North Viet-Nam, 
such as Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Intervention on the 
s P 0 t or retaliation else- j. 
where. 
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namese crisis on the long 
established principle of 
“more of the same medi¬ 
cine.” 

The level of U n i t e d 
States aid has been repeat¬ 
edly raised. Repeated at¬ 
tempts have been made to 
, improve the efficiency of 
the United States team in 
charge of the problem, 
j Some progress has been 
achieved by the team 
headed by Gen. Maxwell D. 
■Taylor, most notably by the 
; installation of a fairly ac¬ 
ceptable civilian govern¬ 
ment, which will nonethe¬ 
less leave military author¬ 
ity strongly concentrated in 
the hands of Gen.' Nguyen r 
Khanh. 

BUT HERE in Washing¬ 
ton, and among the United 
States team in charge in 
Saigon, no one of any con¬ 
sequence any longer blinks 
at the fact that the nnti- 
C o m nui 11 i s t resist a nee i n 
South Viet-Nam is being 
slowly eroded at the base. 
The erosion was formerly 
discerned by a minority of 
policy makers and hnpe- 
l uR> denied by the rest, 
it is now geoorallv 
admitted. 

It is admit tod, too—and 
this Is * wen nun, important 
•th.it the A ,j| pnt 

hailed in'any of Urn easy 







analysts, which is also the 
line of Just about all the 
other policymakers, is that 
the risks of positive, deci¬ 
sive action are obvious and 
undeniable, but that these 
< risks of action are also less 
grave than the risks of in¬ 
action. For it is more and 
more widely agreed that 
failure in South Viet-Nam 
will put the United States 
out of business as a Pacific 
- power. 

THE MONTHS of the 
campaign have been de¬ 
voted to the elaboration of 
whole closetsful of contin¬ 
gency plans for action. 

■ Most of them arc based on 
the principle of a rolling, 
progressive retaliation 
against the North Vietna¬ 
mese. Just before leaving 
for Texas, President John¬ 
son ordered t h e contin¬ 
gency plans to he sorted 
out and costed out. 

This was no hasty, tern- 
porary response to the re¬ 
cent successful Communist ! 
attack on the U.S. B -57 
bombers at the Bicnhoa 
airfield. It was the begin¬ 
ning of a process n f care¬ 
ful, painful choice that can 
be expected to take some 
lime to produce a result. 
Notion# is likely to he 
more Important in !k. time 
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THERE JS no parallel in 
recent memory for the pres¬ 
ent stale of the U.S. Gov- 


consequence 
immediately 
impends that 
it can only 
be compared 
to the ear¬ 
lier decisions 
to resist the 
pressure on 
Berlin, to 
meet the 
challenge in 


of such 





Korea, and Als«p 

to .force vhr removal of the 
Soviet missiles from Cuba. 


ernmont. A decision 


Like these earlier deci¬ 
sions, the President's im¬ 
pending decision a b o u i 
South Viet-Nam will either 
invite a gigantic catastro¬ 
phe, if he seizes the do- 
nothing horn of the di¬ 
lemma; or it will risk r 
dangerous storm, if lu 
seizes the do-something 
horn. But in these fairly 
dramatic circumstances, the 
J o Ii nson Administration 
continues to wear an air of 
strange, lethargic calm. 

The calm is deceptive. 
The decision to accept de¬ 
feat in Southeast Asia, nr 
to do the hard things that 
,will ha\r* to be done to 
avert defeat, will soon he 
made—if only because ii 
must soon be made. Fur¬ 
thermore, the signs o i an 
impending decision are si 
ready discernible, despite 
the apparent lethargy. 

,A 

SUCH sign is the 
our Ambassador to 
M-Nam, Gen 'Max¬ 


well Taylor, for discussions 
with ihe President and the 
otner chief pokey makers, 
In his reports from Saigon, 
Gen. Taylor has long since 
warned that Ihe South Viet¬ 
namese resistance to Com¬ 
munist aggression will not 
continue indefinitely, un¬ 
less fairly radical measure . 1 
are taken to bolster it. 

In principle, at least, the 
Saigon embassy has also 
endorsed the view that ihe 
right way. indeed the only 
way, to holster South Viet¬ 
namese resistance is to 
punish the aggression hv 
retaliation against the North 
Vietnamese, Even before he 
reaches "Washington, more 
over, Gen. Taylor will be 
reviewing the various kinds 
of action against North Viet- 
Nam that are considered 
feasible by the policy mak¬ 
ers here. 

Several alternative con¬ 
tingency plans have been 
prepared by a presidentially 
appointed task force headed 
by Assistant Secretary of 
Slate William Bundy. The 
whole huge bundle of these 
plans was sent out to O^n. 
TayJor in Saigon by a spe¬ 
cial emissary, so that he 
could acquaint himself with 
all their details before 
plunging into the coming 
round of meetings in Wash¬ 
ington. 

These facts point-—though 
not conclusively—to a fu¬ 
ture choice of the dilemma’s 
do-.somelhing h o r n. But 
there are other signs point¬ 
ing to »hc opposite choice. 
For e.\ 
minded 
State, 
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■ <■“•■■■■■'if 'Hi" "■ A.i-. 
roir-.rurtaid» cm Joined in 

AAA small iir.rnbu-. ha^ 

none the less been writing 

memoranda advocating a 
negotiated settlement with 
t h e Vietnamese Commu¬ 
nists. 

B A L L ’ S memoranda, 
which he has circulated 
fairly widely, pass over the 
difficulty of negotiating 
from weakness. They also 
suppress the obvious fact 
that any imaginable nego¬ 
tiated settlement at this 
lime would amount to a 
concealed surrender of 
South Yiet-Nani to the 
North Vietnamese, and of 
Southeast Asia as a whole 
to tlip Chinese Communists. 

The Ball memoranda fur¬ 
ther assert that the trou¬ 
ble in Viet-Nam is damaging 
the United * States in Eu¬ 
rope, without bothering to 
note that a-gigantic United 
States failure in Viet-Nam 
will virtually give the Eu¬ 
ropean game to Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. Yet the 
mere fact that a man in 
Ball’s position has taken this 
line in writing is proof 
enough that the President 
will not receive unanimous 
advice. 

A majority of President 
Johnson’s chief advisers are 
certainly on the do-some¬ 
thing side, and the more 
able and courageous appear 
to favor doing something 
pretty drastic. They con¬ 
sider,* in fact, that the risks 
of inaction arc much greater 
than the undeniably grave 
risks of positive action. And 
these men further accept 
the equation of this choice 
that must now he made 
with the stern choices at 
Berlin, in Korea and in 
Cuba. 

The new choice may be 
equated with these other 
choices for a quite simple 
reason. The consequences 
of limning away from the 
present choice will he as 
shocking as the conse¬ 
quences would have been, 
for instance, If President 
Kennedy had not dared take 
the needed steps to get the 
Soviet missiles out. of Cuba. 
But in another way, there 
is n difference. 

JN CUBA, in Korea, and 
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twice over at Berlin, a pis¬ 
tol was put in the ribs of 
the U.S. Government, in 
full view of the country and 
the world. The mere fact 
of the pistol made the 
American response much 
easier. 

But there, is no pistol now. 
There is only t h e contin¬ 
uous b u t ill-defined dete¬ 
rioration of the situation in 
South Viet-Nam. Hence, the 
final choice is not easily pre¬ 
dictable, although it is hard 
to believe President John¬ 
son will agree to open his 
first elective term in office 
with the greatest U.S. 
peacetime defeat 
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SAIGON—The renewed at¬ 
tack of governmental qua^ 
chaos, which is endemic 
here, ought to persuade thm 
A meric an . . . .... 
policymakers ! 

to face a 
few disagree- £ 
able facts— »■ 
although it { 
probably will : 
not have this 
effect. 

Fact one is 


simple. Presi- 


dent Johnson Alson 
'-as putting 

tiie cart before (he horse 
vvxu?n lie grandly commanded 
Ambassador Max-well I) Tav- 
lor to “stabilize” South 
Viet-Mam’s politics, as a 
piior condition to any new 
American steps to deal with 
the war crisis here. 

In the present stage of the 
va f crisis. South Vietnamese 
polities closely resembles the 
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•« v Hh one important differ¬ 
ence. The game in “Alice” 
was played with flamingoes 
j() i rnallots and hedgehogs 
lor balls; and their tendency 
t to unwind caused the game’s 
permanent instability. 

But the game here is 
Partly played with cobras 
for mallets and puff adders 
for balls, which makes it 
considerably more danger¬ 
ous. 

It is the wrong game for 
the American Embassy to 
'lay, and it always has 
icon. The Vietnamese are a 
i ave and intelligent 
wople, but a people who 
ore deprived of any poiit 
al life of their own for a 
cry long time. And it. is 
'most comically silly to try 
0 organize the kina of 
overnment in Viet - Nam 
at will win the august 
pproval of American edi 
orial writers who know 
nothing of Asia and always 
seem to forget that the al¬ 
ternative is tin. bleak and 
ailhloss tyranny of Asian 
communism. 


• Son > last spring when the 
government was headed by 
F ; cn. Nguyen Khanh and a 
few weeks ago when Am¬ 
bassador Taylor returned id 
Washington after the in¬ 
stallation of Prime Minister 
Iran Van Huong. 

On both occasions, the 
President was warned that 
the position was dclerio- 
lafcing, and he "was asked to 
consider stronger military 
measures to change the 
trend. On both occasions, 
tno choice was unpleasant, 
lor taking stronger meas¬ 
ures unavoidably mean t 
taking greater risks. And 
on b o t h occasions the 
President dodged the 
choice by saying that he 
fjrs J wanted to see what 
could be done about the 
political situation. 

Such were Gen. Taylor’s 
instructions when he was 
.'Ont out here as Ambassa¬ 
dor. Such, once again, were 
Gen. Taylor’s instructions 
ai the close of the recent 
tv bite House meeting. He 
is one of the most admira¬ 
ble American public serv¬ 
ants of our time, and he 
h * s d °ne bis level best. But 
the general position has 
continued to deteriorate, 
just as President Johnson 
was warned it would, and 
tne political situation has 
1 .v no means improved. 

Hence the choice that 
h a s already been twice 
presented to the President 
a as now become more ur¬ 
gent than ever. There is no 
way out any longer, except 
try to deal with the war 
c'.'isis first, and to leave the 
political situation for later 
consideration. 

If ‘-bis seems a strange 
approach, it must be noted, 
titsl ol all, that the Amer¬ 
ican interest in Viel-Nam 
doe> not necessarily de¬ 
mand a model government 
in Saigon. 


THE EIGHT -am- to 
flay here has twice been 
urged on President Jelm- 



1 ' WOULD be nice to 
,V ucl! 8 government. 
. 1,1 ' 1 - 1 ‘bat the American 
interest here demands—and 
demands imperatively — is 
avoidance of defeat in this 


war, and this simply means 
prevention of a Communist 
takeover. 

Secondly, it must be 
noted that dealing with the 
war crisis is the only way 
10 c r e a t e the essential 
conditions for comparative 
governmental stability. The 
government is unstable 
precisely because the war 
is Soing badly. It will grow 
more unstable as the war 
goes worse if the United 
States goes on permitting 
continuous deterioration in 
?.the general position, 
f v finally, it must also be 
*-‘,oted that if stern meas¬ 
ures are not taken prettv 
soon to change the course 
of this war, the United 
Elates is almost certainly 
doomed to suffer the 
greatest defeat in American 
history. Pearl Harbor, after 
a’k was a mere episode 
whose ultimate sequel was 
victory around the world. 
But defeat here will be 
both shattering and final, 
and both its character and 
its consequences will make 
it a bitter new experience 

There are plenty of dis¬ 
couraged Americans in 
Saigon who think the 
President is consciously 
prepared to accept defeat 
here. They believe that he 
cannot bring himself to 
take the measures needed / 
to avert defeat, and they / 
therefore suspect that he is 
simply planning to wait 
until the end comes and 
then to disclaim responsi¬ 
bility. 

* 

but SINCE the 
nlent has the m 
avorl defeat, he cannot 
disclaim responsibility. It 
will be his defeat, as well 
as a defeat for the Ameri¬ 
can people and for millions 
of unhappy Vietnamese. It 
does not seem credible that 
Lyndon B. Johnson intends 
to accept and preside over 
such a defeat. But the al 
ternatives open to him 
narrowing very fast. 

^ Thft Washlnsion Fumt 
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EVfiRYOnE in Wash 
ton is hard at work v.< 
ing about the political 
nation in Vietnam 
should a 1 s o 
begin worry- 
ing about the £ 
military situ* k 
at ion which | 
is the prime $ 
cause of the 
recur rent 
political dif- k 
ficulty. 

Just 11 
years ago, 
this reporter 
left Saigon to fly half 
way ’round the world for 
an earlier family Christ¬ 
mas. Doing exactly the 
same thing-this time, with 
exactly the same cold dread 
of disaster-soon-to-eome ly¬ 
ing clammy on one’s stom¬ 
ach, was not an agreeable 
I experience. 


Alsop 


let JL Oct.'S 1I1UC't Uf ACM ». u, 

however disagreeable they 
-may be. And the centra) 

; fact that now needs facing 
; is the grim similarity of the 
: present military situation in 
j South Viet nam to the Viet¬ 
namese military .situation. a‘ 
the end of 1953, on the very 
! eve of Dien Bien Phu. 

By December, 1953, the 
Communists had managed 
to stretch the defense to 
the utmost, leaving the 
' French high command with 
; almost no reserves in hand. 
This year, once again, the 
; defenders’ resources are 
: badly over-stretched. The 
central reserve amounts to 
hardly a division and a half: 
and a good part of this 
slender reserve is actually 
pinned down in the Saigon 
area, because of t he 
strength of the Communist 
underground in the city 

i IN DECEMBER, 1953, the 
Communists also had largo 
reserves outside the war 
; zone, in the form of tno 
• newly • trained division in 
China whose commitment 
in Vict-Nam then caused 
the French disaster at Dien 
Bien Phu. This year, once 
again, the Communist re¬ 
serves outside the war zone 


ien 

are extremely important, 
theoretically comprising the 
enli e V o r t h Vietnamese 
army. And units of this 
reserve have almost certain¬ 
ly begun to be infiltraied 
southward, over the Ho Chi 
Minh trail. 

This startling fact must 
be deduced from recent cap¬ 
tures of very young North 
Vietnamese draftees in 
S o u t h Viet-Nam. No gen¬ 
era! in his senses would 
send youthful conscript sol¬ 
diers to serve as hard-core 
cadi 


os in guerrilla fighting 
Hence it is as certain a? 
anything can be that the 
draftees were sent to the 
southern front with then 
battalions. 

The appearance of organ 
‘ of the North Viet 
namese army in the south¬ 
ern fighting is a new and 
startling fact, which might 
well divert the State De¬ 
partment's wrath from Gen. 
Nguyen Khanh to Gen. Vo 
Nguyen Giap. To be sure, 
this movement southward 
is not large by normal stan¬ 
dards. It cannot as yet 
amount to more than a 
couple of battalions a month. 

But the war in South 
Viet-Nam is fought province 
by province. In province 
after province, the balance 
of the fighting is already 
close. And in too manv 
provinces, a local catas¬ 
trophe can too easily result 
from the injection of no 
more than one or two addi¬ 
tional main-force enemy 
battalions. 

E\ QUANG N AI, for ex¬ 
ample, the anti-Communist 
forces have already been 
pushed back so far that the 
enemy controls just about 
the entire province, except 
lor the main town and two 
or three other strong points. 
ln main-force battalions, 
moreover, the balance? in 
Quang is probably already 
about seven to five in favor 
oi the Communists. 

. Obviously, therefore, there 
in Quang : ai 
0J som e local calas- 
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trophe as the capture of the \ 
provincial capital and de- ‘ , N, 
struction or capture of all i x 
the defense forces by a Com¬ 
munist surprise attack. This 
is not the only province, 
either, where risks are be¬ 
ing run. In Darlac, to name i 
another, the odds are now 
better than even on a sec¬ 
ond Communist-inspired ris* 1 
ing of the Rhade tribes- 
peoQje. 

Logically, of course, a 
mere local catastrophe in 
Quang Nai or some other 
province ought not to 
achieve decisive results for 
the Communists. This kind 
of logic is very popular, 
nowadays, with the U.S. staff 
officers in Saigon. They 
seem to forget that it was 
also quite illogical for 
France to be decisively de¬ 
feated at Dien Bien Phu, 
which was a very small 
scale fight by normal stand¬ 
ards. 

The Vietnamese people 
have been at war. for too 
many years, with no end in 
sight. On their resistance, 
as on the French, a mere 
locai catastrophe can all too 
easily produce decisive ef¬ 
fects. The raw materials for 
another Dien Bien Phu are 
plainly present. 

TO BE SURE, there is one 
vast, potentially saving dif¬ 
ference between 1964 and 
1953. This is not just Viet- 
Nam’s war. It is also our 
war; and the U.S. lias gi¬ 
gantic uncommitted re¬ 
serves. Bui unless we soon 
begin to bring American 
power to bear in deadly 
earnest, we must get ready 
for the greatest American 
defeat in the history of the 
United States. 

That is what now looms 
ahead, as a clear possibility 
if not a probability. And 
using Laotian pilots, in 
training pianos converted in¬ 
to bombers, to attack the Ho 
Chi Minh trail cannot he 
described as bringing Amer¬ 
ican power to bear in dead 
ly earnest. 

C 1 1364, The Washlngon Po.-t Co. ^ 
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briefings by 
hi in.se If, the 
has been put¬ 
ting out the 
word that no 
further mili- 
' ?rv action 
will he taken 
in save the 
s i t nation in 
-Xi£L*Nam. 

T h i s n o 

doubt repre¬ 
ss n t s the 
P r e s i dent’s 
current intention. If is com¬ 
pletely of a piece with his 
rejection of two successive 
recommendations from our 
Ambassador in Saigon. Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, to retaliate 
more drastically against the 
North Vietnamese Com¬ 
munists. 

The first recommendation 
was made at the time of the 
( igi>t in the Gulf of Tonkin, 
during the summer. On that 
occasion, the President in¬ 
deed ordered limited air re¬ 
taliation on North Vietna¬ 
mese shore installations, 
after the Communist attack 
on the destroyer Maddox. 

1 /linking this one-shot re* 
.a,ia«,:on inadequate, now- 
p ver, Gen Taylor urged 
more sustained and power¬ 
ful action against the Com¬ 
munist north. He w«<? over 
‘ ruled. 

i T|1P second rccommcn- 
dation was made at the 
’’me of the Communist at- 
J?mk- on American planes 
an Bien Hoa airfield, just 
before election day. On this 
occasion, Taylor’s request 
for a strong til-for-tat was 
flatly turned down. 

in his off • the - record 
briefing, the President 
apparently intimated that 
bts reason for sticking to a 
passive, m o r e-of-the-same 
policy was that he wished 
• o avoid a conflict with 
Communist C h i n a. It j s 
nucial to note, however, 
what kind of conflict with 
Communist China seems in 
any degree probable. 

THE FACTS indicating 
what is probable are quite 
simple. First, the Chinese 
Communists h a v e repeat 
rdlv and vociferously said 
that they would come to 
the aid of the North Viet¬ 
namese in the event of an 
\mcrican attack on the 
north. But they have con 
uotisly failed to specifv 
On' kind of aid they have 
in mind. 

Second, t h e G h i n c s r 
m *. eij some a i r p o w e r 


fne Noi 


a iso given 
Vietnamese. 

I h i s air - redeploym 
points to a probable ( 
nese intention to join 
the air defense of Nor 
Viet-Nam, and perhaps to 
tight in the air another 

wav, if the President 
changes his mind and or- 
(levs air retaliation for the 
i n c r e as i n g I y flagrant 
Comm unist aggr essions. 

But the Chinese air force 
,s both small in numbers 
and mainly equipped with 
obsolescent and downright 
obsolete planes. Hence, the 
main effect, of this partic¬ 
ular kind of aid to North 
Vict-Nam ought to be the 
rapid destruction of the 
Chinese air force by the 
superior American force. 



1 IIWD. AND most .m- 
• Porfant, The Chinese have 
made no preparations 
whatever to move on the 
ground. In South China. . 
there are still the same two 
garrison armies that have 
been there for years, one of 
x ' hi oh is actually stationed - 
on the Burma-Assam bor- 
d or. No reinforeeeinents 
have been brought in. No 
forward stocks of supplies 
have been built up. None of 
the toilsome advance work 
5 has been done that an ef¬ 
ficient ground movement 
always demands. 

This does not mean that 
Chinese action on t h e 
ground is absolutely im¬ 
possible. All governments 
are unpredictable in 
crunches. Jose p h Stalin 
thought that American ac¬ 
tion could be ruled out 
when he ordered the ag¬ 
gression in Korea, and 1m 
was much mistaken. 

But C n m m u n i s t 

governments are hot h 
tougher-minded and longer- 
headed than democratic 
governments. The pattern 
of Chinese preparations 
quite certainly means that 
the Chinese Communists do 
not now plan to take the 
only kind of counteraction 
that would create a serious 
problem, in the event of 
U.S. action against North 
Vict-Nam. In short, the iuiel- 
ligencc in the President s 
hands, unless it has been 
most eccentrically digested, 
must label Chinese air aid in 
Hie North as the sole ripo u* 
that is really likely. 

Thus the probable ricks 
° r 1 B- action, though 
-’tour, are at leas! limited 
The 
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< <r .vss unless you make the 
required effort to stop 
sliding. 


UNPLEA 

1*SS of making the re¬ 
quired effort does not need 
underlining. But it must 
certainly be underlined 
Hiat the catastrophe now 
being invited will also he 
remarkably unpleasant. For 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Viet- 
Nem is what the second 
Cuban crisis was for John 
• Kennedy. Jf Mr. Johnson 
ducks the challenge, we 
learn by experience 
/’bout what it would have 
been ike if Kennedy had 
ducked the challenge in 
October, 1962. But this is a 
complex problem, needing 
examination in a further 
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17/e Furtive War 


THE SIGNS SUGGEST 
that President Johnson will 
shortly be paying through 
the nose for one of his 
strangest' 
and strongest 
traits. Be¬ 
cause of his 
extreme se- 


1 


c r e t i veness [ 
and his han- - 
kering to S 
stage-manage i ■ 
the news, he | * / 

has been try- i j K % £ 

ing to fight * -wwi 


a major war 


Alsop 


in what can only be de¬ 
scribed as a furtive manner. 

The want of candor which 
the President has imposed 
on his Administration was 
again illustrated by * Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Robert Mc¬ 
Namara’s recent press con¬ 
ference. 

The Secretary said that 
the total of U.S. troops in 
South *Viet-nam would soon 
rise to 75,000. He noted the 
presence of nine battalions 
of North Vietnamese regular 
army in the South. And he 
had encouraging things to 
say about the effectiveness 
, of U.S. bombing attacks on 
* the North. 


units of North Vietnamese 
regulars actually exceed one 
division. “Nor did he point 
out the very large numbers 
of North Vietnamese regu¬ 
lar soldiers sent in for use 
as replacements in many of 
the allegedly local Viet 
Cong “main force” units. 

In reality, once again, 
American bombers have 
never once hit the main 
fuel stores in North Viet- 
Nam. Until a week ago, 
moreover, no target had 
ever been attacked on the 
northern road leading into 
Laos and linking up with 
the Iio Chi Minh trail, 
which has been the main 
suppiy route to the South 
at least since the U.S. 
bombing began. And these 
facts surely have consider¬ 
able bearing on the effec¬ 
tiveness of the U.S. bomb¬ 


ing program. 


. IN REALITY, a planned 
total of close to 90,000 U.S. 
troops in South Viet-Nam 
was approved as long ago 
as the last Pearl Harbor 
meeting. This total has late¬ 
ly been substantially in¬ 
creased, furthermore, unless 
the President has rejected 
the fairly urgent recommen¬ 
dations of his field com¬ 
manders, as transmitted by 
Ambassador Maxwell Taylor. 

In reality again, the pres¬ 
ence of nine battalions of 
North Vietnamese in the 
South means that South 
Viet-Nam has now been in¬ 
vaded by an entire division 
of the North Vietnamese 
army. But Secretary Mc¬ 
Namara carefully avoided 
that clear-cut. word, “inva¬ 
sion.” 

Nor did he note the prob¬ 
ability that the invading 


ALL THIS IS in one 
piece with the public dis¬ 
cussion of the role of the 
U.S. combat units stationed 
in South Viet-Nam or on the 
way there. When the first 
units were sent, they were 
officially described as in¬ 
tended to “provide local, 
close-in security.” Now the 
official phrase is “combat 
support” for the South 
Vietnamese. 

In reality, U.S. combat 
units had to be sent to South 
Viet-Nam because of the 
grave inadequacy of the re¬ 
serves available to the South 
Vietnamese army, in the 
face of a Communist threat 
constantly strengthened 
from the North. But once 
again, the hard; perfectly 
understandable, entirely jus¬ 
tifiable reality has never 
been plainly stated. 

The want of candor, the 
stage management, the re¬ 
luctance to admit new fac¬ 
tors except, so to say, by 
inches, are not to be blamed 
on Secretary McNamara and 
the other members of the 
Johnson team. They are the 
direct results of the Presi¬ 
dent’s insistent impulse to 


try to make it look as though 
the South Vietnamese war 
were hardly a war and as 
though the United States 
were hardly engaged. 

This strange impulse is 
beginning to be costly. Per¬ 
haps the most worrying part 
of the price is the low state 
of morale in the Govern¬ 
ment. Morale is snake-belly 
low precisely because every¬ 
one has to be preoccupied 
with what is to be said in¬ 
stead of what is to be done; 
with how the problem is to 
be publicly presented, rather 
than with what the problem 
is and how it is to be solved. 

But this is not the entire 
price, by any means. The 
persistent furtiveness (there 
really is no other word) has 
sowed confusion and alarm 
overseas. It has promoted 
both confusion and divided 
counsel' in this country, to 
the point that public dia¬ 
logue about Viet-Nam in 
the United States today has 
almost no discernible rela¬ 
tionship to the on-the-spot 
facts. In these ways, it has 
already begun to undermine 
the strong support that the 
President formerly enjoyed. 


ALTOGETHER, this is a 
melancholy spectacle. - Here 
is a President with the high¬ 
est potential of greatness, 
with a team of men around 
him as good as any U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment has ever boasted. 
Here is the gravest sort of 
challenge which a large ma¬ 
jority of Americans are still 
convinced the country must 
meet without quailing or run- 
ning away. 

Candor is the missing ele¬ 
ment in the equation. If the 
President would talk turkey 
to the country, or would 
even permit his team to talk 
turkey, everything that 
needed doing would become 
ten times easier to do. And 
in that case, despite the ugli¬ 
ness and intractability of the 
Vietnamese problem, op¬ 
timism for the future would 
be well grounded. 
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